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her navy in trust until the declaration of peace, and on her
refusal to comply, a force was sent to seize it.*
Arthur Wellesley's attitude towards the affair was one of
scrupulous loyalty to the decree of his government, coupled
with an honest endeavour to carry out that decree as chival-
rously as possible.
His conduct in Denmark was a mixture of military effi-
ciency, and sympathy towards the inhabitants of that country.
On August i6th the city of Copenhagen was invested, and
it is obvious from his letters that he did not like the idea of
bombardment; "... I think that it behoves us ", he wrote,
" to do as little mischief to the town as possible, and to adopt
any mode of reducing it, rather than bombardment/'l
This humane policy Arthur Wellesley carried out through
his entire military career. " We reflect with no little plea-
sure ", observes Moyle Sherer, " that during the whole of the
arduous war conducted by Sir Arthur in the Peninsula, no
city was ever laid in ruins by bombardment . . ."2
On August 29th General "Wellesley's division defeated the
Danish army at Kioge, taking 1,500 prisoners, who were
treated with the utmost consideration.
The officers are very desirous to be allowed to go about the country
on their parole [General Vellesley petitioned the Commander-in-Chief]
and, if your Lordship should have no objection, I think I can make an
arrangement with the General which shall relieve them from the incon-
venience of confinement, at the same time that we shall not suffer from
the indulgence which we may extend to them.3
1 Supp. Despatches, Vol. VI^ p. 9.
2 Sherer, Military Memoirs, Vol. /, p. 70.
3 Supp. Despatches, Vol. VI, p. zo.
* Commenting on this in History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain,
p. 258, Burrows says: " The arguments against the British action towards
a Power with which there was no war, assumed as a premiss the inde-
pendence of the gallant Danes; whereas their independence, like that of
Holland, could only be a reality when collective Europe guaranteed it.
When the Continent was parcelled out between France and Russia, the
Danish fleet belonged to one or other or both of these nations."
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